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in religion was to form the basis of this training, and the
class-mistresses were expected to prepare these lessons with
especial care. Lists of books were recommended for their
private study. They were advised to write out their notes.
Lessons in the lower classes at least were to be short, and
the mistresses were to make sure of going over the same
ground again and again in order to lay firm foundations.
The influence of the Jesuits may perhaps be noticed here,
for the Ursulines were in close touch with the Company
of Jesus and learned much from the methods of these
masters.1
In addition to the example and the instruction of the
nuns, the children were influenced by the ritual of the great
feast days of the Church, when they attended Divine Office
and saw the ceremonial carried out with due reverence and
solemnity. Something of this religious atmosphere was
made to pass into their lives, their manners, speech, and
tone of voice. Thus the silence and self-control demanded
of them, their curtsies to Superiors, their gentleness and
self-respect in dress and carriage expressed a definite and
high ideal of womanhood, part of the tradition which
moulded their lives.
Although a certain amount of domestic training has
always been considered essential to the education of
French girls, it does not appear that the children in Ursuline
convents took such an active part in the work of the house
as did the pupils of the Abbaye-aux-Bois. One reason
may be found in the more exacting character of their
studies, another in the marked separation between the com-
munity and the school. The girls did not penetrate into
the nuns* quarters, nor did they hold conversation with
any of the religious who did not happen to be in charge of
1 This fact can be gathered from the annals of the houses.
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